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Catherine wanted to utilize the ideas of the philosophers and their
criticism of feudalism not in order to destroy this system but to
strengthen the absolutist-feudal state by introducing certain im-
provements in administration.

Through her correspondence with Voltaire, Diderot and others,
Catherine wished to create the impression in Europe that she was
a wise and enlightened monarch. She deceived these writers. Poverty,
hunger and ignorance reigned in the Prussian serf village, yet Catherine
informed Voltaire that there was not a peasant in Russia who did not
eat chicken when he felt like it, and that lately (this was a hint at her
own reign) the peasants had been showing a preference for turkey.
Catherine was extremely hypocritical. While assuring the philosophers
that she was prepared to make their doctrines her political precept,
she at the same time ridiculed these doctrines. Catherine loved flattery
and adoration. She surrounded herself with adulators and strove to
have herself glorified in European literature.

Unlike her immediate predecessors, Catherine personally took
part in the decision of all important questions of policy. She drafted
laws and edicts, was interested in literature, and even published a,
magazine (A Bit of Everything).

During her reign the nobility received additional important privi-
leges. "The Age of Catherine" was the golden age in the history of
the noblesse empire.

A few days after her accession Catherine issued a special ukase
demanding absolute obedience on the part of the peasants to the land-
lords. To bring order into the government system she decided to convene
a commission which was to draw up a new code of laws, she herself
writing the Instructions for the guidance of the commission in which
she drew extensively upon the works of Montesquieu and several other
writers of Western Europe. In the Instructions she strove to prove
the necessity of an autocracy for Russia.

The commission for drafting new laws began its sessions in the
summer of 1767 in Moscow. The majority of the deputies were nobles
and wealthy townspeople. The serf peasants had not taken part in,
the election of the commission and were not represented on it. The
deputies appeared with instructions from their electors in which the
latter voiced their needs and desires. The nobles asked not. only
that their rights and privileges be preserved but that they be
extended.

Most of the meetings of the commission were devoted to a reading
of the Instructions from the empress and a discussion of those submitted
by the deputies. No practical results followed from Catherine's Instruc-
tions or from the 'commission she initiated for the drafting of new
laws. At the end of 1768 the commission ceased functioning.